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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  AND 
LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIP,  HELD  AT  THE  NEW  WILLARD  HOTEL. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  FRIDAY,  MAY  25,  1917. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  promptly  at 
ten  o’clock  a.  m.,  Mr.  G.  M.  Freer,  President,  pre- 
siding. 

The  President  explained  that  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Special  Committee  on  National 
Defense  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
had  invited  the  League’s  Committee  on  Car  De- 
murrage and  Storage  to  attend  a joint  conference 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Wednesday,  May  9th, 
1917,  at  which  conference  the  members  of  the 
League’s  Demurrage  Committee  were  advised  of 
what  the  railroads  were  endeavoring  to  do  to 
bring  about  greater  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
equipment  and  in  other  transportation  instru- 
mentalities. A general  discussion  followed, 
which  was  participated  in  by  all  the  gentlemen 
present,  and  many  helpful  suggestions  were  of- 


fered. It  was  realized  that  this  subject  was  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  in  order  that  a larger 
number  of  League  members  might  be  more  fully 
advised  of  the  situation,  a special  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee  was  called  to  convene 
at  Washington  on  Friday,  May  25th,  at  ten 
o’clock  a.  m.  A copy  of  the  notice  of  the  call  was 
sent  to  all  members  of  the  League,  urging  their 
attendance. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  Howard 
Elliott,  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense  of 
the  American  Railway  Association,  also  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  who  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  as  follows  : 


MR.  ELLIOTT’S  ADDRESS. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  The  Na- 
tional Industrial  Traffic  League,  this  business 
of  helping  to  win  this  war  is  a very  varied 
one.  Yesterday,  I had  a most  interesting  after- 
noon on  the  witness  stand  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  this  morning  it  is 
a much  pleasanter  occupation,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
be  allowed  to  appear  before  you,  and  your  asso- 
ciates, and  tell  you  what  I can  about  our  work 
and  its  relation  to  the  National  defense  and  to 
industry  generally.  I understand  you  have  rep- 
resentatives from  eighty  or  more  cities  here,  and 
I am  very  glad  indeed  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  many  of  you  may  understand,  but  to 
explain  it  somewhat  fully  and  that  is  what  the 
organization  of  our  committee  is  and  what  it  is 
j-r  trying  to  do,  because  I think  there  is  some  mis- 
> understanding  in  the  country  about  it,  and  some 
lack  of  understanding.  That  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  a United  States  Senator,  who  is 
right  here  in  Washington,  told  one  of  us  the 
other  day  that  he  did  not  know  what  our  com- 
mittees was  or  what  it  was  trying  to  do.  Today 
there  has  been  considerable  publicity  given  to 
the  general  subject,  and  one  would  have  thought 
rThat  everyone  in  Washington  would  have  had 
some  idea  of  the  efforts  the  railroads  are  mak- 
ing, but  it  merely  instances  that  people  are  busy 


with  their  own  affairs  and  they  do  not  always 
know  what  others  are  trying  to  do.  So,  as  I 
said,  I am  very  glad  indeed  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  to  you  something  about  our 
committee,  its  formation,  and  what  the  work  is. 

The  Committee  was  created  in  response  to  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  National  Council  of 
Defense,  introduced,  I believe,  by  Secretary 
Lane,  asking  that  the  railroads  be  called  together 
to  see  what  they  could  do  in  the  way  of  expe- 
diting freight.  I have  not  the  exact  language  of 
the  resolution  with  me  but  that  was  the  gist 
of  it. 

In  response  to  that  request  from  the  National 
Council  of  Defense,  the  principal  railroads, 
through  their  executive  officers,  met  in  Washing- 
ton on  April  11th,  and,  after  considerable  discus- 
sion and  deliberation,  they  passed  this  resolution, 
which  is  the  platform  upon  which  we  are  stand- 
ing: 

“Resolved,  That  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States,  acting  through  their  chief  executive  of- 
ficers here  and  now  assembled,  and  stirred  by  a 
high  sense  of  their  opportunity  to  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  their  country  in  the  present 
national  crisis,  do  hereby  pledge  themselves,  with 
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the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  with 
the  Governments  of  the  several  states,  as  one 
with  another,  that  during  the  present  war  they 
will  co-ordinate  their  operations  in  a Continental 
railway  system,  merging,  during  such  period  all 
their  merely  individual  and  competitive  activities 
in  the  effort  to  produce  a maximum  transporta- 
tion efficiency.  To  this  end  they  hereby  agree 
to  create  an  organization  which  shall  have  gen- 
eral authority  to  formulate  in  detail  and  from 
time  to  time  a policy  of  operation  of  all  or  any 
of  the  railways,  which  policy,  when  and  as  an- 
nounced by  such  temporary  organization,  shall 
be  accepted  and  earnestly  made  effective  by  the 
several  managers  of  the  individual  railroad  com- 
panies here  represented.” 

That  resolution  has  been  subscribed  to  by  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  United 
States.  Following  that  a committee  of  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  was  created  and  from  that  a 
committee  of  five.  The  Committee  of  Five,  as 
you  know,  consists  of  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Hale 
Holden  of  the  Burlington  & Quincy,  Mr.  Julius 
Kruttschnitt,  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Rea  of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  myself,  with 
Mr.  Daniel  Willard,  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
as  ex-officio  member  and  Mr.  Edgar  E.  Clark  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  ex- 
officio  member. 

In  addition  to  that  we  went  on  and  created 
departmental  committees  consistent  with  the 
military  department,  the  northeastern  depart- 
ment, the  southeastern  department,  the  central 
department,  the  southern  department  and  the 
western  department  so  that  there  would  be  co- 
operation between  these  territories  of  the  United 
States  and  this  main  committee,  and  later  on 
with  the  proper  military  commanders. 

There  was  also  created  subcommittees,  one  on 
car  service,  one  on  military  equipment  standards, 
one  on  military  transportation  accounting,  one 
on  military  passenger  tariffs  and  one  on  mili- 
tary freight  tariffs.  These  special  subcommit- 
tees are  to  take  up  special  work  allotted  to  them, 
and  they  have  all  been  busily  at  work  and  still 
are  at  work. 

Then,  in  order  to  work  more  closely  with  the 
Federal  authorities,  there  were  general  agents  at 
military  headquarters  appointed,  and  general 
agents  appointed  at  mobilization  points.  There 
were  quite  a large  number  of  them,  something 
like  56  points  and  112  men. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  Washington  organ- 
ization alone,  we  took  a building  here,  or  sub- 
stantially all  of  a building,  where  we  could  house 


our  various  officers  and  employes  and  we  have 
here  in  Washington  16  officers,  69  employes  and 
18  inspectors.  The  work  developed,  as  is  nat- 
ural, somewhat  slowly  at  first,  but  we  are  feel- 
ing our  way  and  making  some  progress. 

One  of  the  important  steps  taken  has  been  to 
create  local  committees  at  twenty-three  different 
points  throughout  the  United  States  to  help,  and 
report  to,  and  work  with,  the  Commission  on  car 
service.  These  committees,  as  I say,  are  at  23 
points,  New  York  in  the  East,  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City  and  Minneapolis,  in  the  Middle 
West,  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  on  the  South, 
Atlanta  and  Birmingham  in  the  middle  South 
and  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  on  the  Coast.  The 
Chairman  in  each  case  is  made  an  operating  of- 
ficer with  headquarters  at  the  city,  and  with  the 
lines  in  the  city  all  represented  on  the  commit- 
tees. That  work  is  done  by  the  various  railroad 
officers  as  a part  of  their  regular  duty,  and  they 
do  not  become  directly  a part  of  the  staff  of  the 
American  Railway  Association,  although  in  one 
or  two  cases  the  work  has  been  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude at  a given  terminal  to  warrant  the  em- 
ployment of  a special  man  to  do  nothing  but  try 
and  help  out  at  that  point.  In  that  case  he  is 
paid  by  the  terminal  lines. 

The  railroads  have  gone  into  this  whole  heart- 
edly,  and,  I think,  unselfishly,  and  the  estimated 
cost  for  a year  of  the  work  that  I have  outlined, 
which  will  be  paid  by  the  American  Railway 
Association  not  counting  the  payment  by  the 
railroads  direct  to  their  officers  and  employes, 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000 — quite  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  effort  to  get  the 
maximum  work  out  of  the  present  American 
Railway  Systems. 

You  all  know  now,  in  a general  way  what  we 
are  trying  to  do,  but  I will  restate  it  as  well  as 
I can. 

Our  relations  to  the  National  Council  of  De- 
fense are  very  close.  We  hope,  and  we  believe 
we  are  succeeding  in  it,  to  have  the  closest  kind 
of  co-operation  with  that  council  and  with  the 
Advisory  Commission.  We  are  designated,  I 
believe,  in  their  chart,  as  a co-operative  commit- 
tee of  that  important  body  and  through  Mr.  Wil- 
lard we  work  very  closely  with  them.  We  send 
communications  to  him  and  through  him  to  them  : 
and  we  receive  communications  back. 

We  also  work  very  closely  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  Mr.  Edgar  Clark  sits 
with  us  very  often.  Of  course  he  has  not  been 
able  to  do  so  during  this  rate  hearing,  but  his 
experience  and  advice  has  been  of  great  value 
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to  the  main  committee  in  the  work  that  it  is 
trying  to  do. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  the  committee  and  of 
those  that  we  represent  to  try  to  make  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  of  the  highest  service 
to  the  Commission  at  a time  which  is  really  more 
serious  and  critical  than  perhaps  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  a whole  realize.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  not  forget  it  is  our  duty  not 
to  forget  that  we  must  be  faithful  to  the  trust 
that  has  been  imposed  upon  these  five  gentlemen, 
by  the  owners,  directors  and  officers  of  the  250,- 
000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  States,  of  the 
approximately  a million  and  a half  security  hold- 
ers, and  approximately  two  million  employes,' 
representing  perhaps,  with  those  dependent  upon 
them,  nearly  one-sixth  of  our  population. 

We  have  been  given  very  large  powers  by  the 
railroads,  which  we  are  trying  to  exercise  with 
judgment  and  discretion.  And  as  I say,  we  are 
trying  to  work  in  co-operation  with  the  National 
Council  of  Defense  and  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

We  have  done  a number  of  things.  One  of 
them  was  to  issue  what  we  call  our  efficiency 
circular,  a copy  of  which  no  doubt  you  have  seen, 
in  which  we  point  out  certain  well  understood 
things  about  the  use  of  equipment,  such  things 
as  nearly  all  railroad  managers  are  trying  to  do 
all  the  time,  but  which  at  this  critical  time  are 
more  important  than  ever  before.  In  making 
these  suggestions  it  was  our  aim  to  stimulate  the 
most  earnest  activity  on  the  part  of  every  one 
on  the  railroad  payroll  to  do  the  best  he  could, 
and  to  get,  so  far  as  possible,  through  such  a cir- 
cular, the  friendly  co-operation  of  just  such  men 
as  you  and  the  interests  that  you  represent.  Then 
we  make  a report  once  a week  to  the  Council  of 
National  Defense.  I have  here  a report,  the  first 
of  them,  which  was  made  on  May  18,  which 
sums  up  the  more  important  things  that  we 
talked  about  and  tried  to  dispose  of,  a report  to 
Mr.  Willard  for  the  general  information  of  the 
Advisory  Council  and  for  the  Council  itself. 
That  report  takes  up  three  pages  and  covers 
eighteen  topics,  from  among  the  very  large  num- 
ber that  we  considered,  but  which  eighteen  we 
thought  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  a 
statement  of. 

The  Committee  has  been  practically  in  con- 
tinuous session  since  April  23rd.  We  generally 
go  home  on  Saturdays,  and  sometimes  for  Mon- 
days to  try  to  look  after  such  railroad  business 
as  we  have,  but  one  week  we  were  here  from 
Monday  to  Saturday  inclusive.  We  have  made 
an  investigation  into  the  general  situation  of 


the  country  with  respect  to  coal  supplies.  That 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  things  confronting  the 
country,  especially  in  those  regions  far  distant 
from  the  mines.  That  matter  is  receiving  very 
constant  attention  by  our  committee,  by  the  Car 
Service  Commission  and  by  Mr.  Peabody’s  Com- 
mittee, which  has  control  of  the  fuel  subject  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  That  subject  is 
one  that  is  of  course  of  vital  importance  to  every- 
one of  you,  something  that  we  must  succeed  in 
and  something  that  we  believe  we  will  succeed  in. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  iron  ore.  That  is 
something  that  must  be  attended  to  so  that  the 
necessary  amount  of  ore  and  steel  can  be  made 
for  the  use  of  the  Government  and  for  manu- 
facturers who  are  making  things  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Then  we  have  amended  our  car  service  rules, 
and  liberalized  them  somewhat,  in  the  belief 
which  is  supported  somewhat  by  the  results  dur- 
ing the  first  few  weeks,  that  we  would  get  a bet- 
ter general  distribution  of  cars,  and  a more  gen- 
eral use  of  them.  That  has  hardly  been  going 
on  long  enough  to  say  that  the  test  has  been  com- 
plete or  severe. 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Council  we  or- 
ganized a Committee  of  Five  experienced  rail- 
road men  who  sailed  from  Vancouver,  I think, 
on  May  14th,  for  Russia,  to  do  what  they  could 
in  co-operation  with  the  Russian  authorities,  to 
help  the  situation  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Road. 
Those  gentlemen  are  due  over  there  I think  on 
the  28tfi  or  29th. 

We  have  also  taken  the  position,  and  conveyed 
it  to  the  group  of  chairmen  of  these  different  de- 
partments that,  for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
railroad  energy  in  every  possible  way,  there 
should  be  a cessation  of  the  effort  to  try  to  stimu- 
late large  movements  of  people,  thus  taking  en- 
gines, perhaps,  out  of  freight  service,  and  using 
fuel  and  man  power  that  could  be  better  used  for 
moving  fuel,  food  and  materials. 

No  order  was  given  about  that,  but  it  is  merely 
a suggestion  that  that  would  be  a wise  thing  at 
the  present  time. 

One  very  important  thing,  I think,  which  the 
committee  initiated  and  that  is  now  being  per- 
fected, and  is  working  in  part,  was  the  pooling  of 
coal  with  freight  having  like  characteristics  at 
Lake  ports  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  and  ex- 
pedition of  movement.  There  must  be  moved 
from  upper  Lake  ports  to  the  lower  Lake  ports 
probably  150,000  tons  of  coal  a day  from  now 
until  the  close  of  navigation,  to  give  the  North- 
west the  supply  it  would  like,  and  bring  back  in 
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the  same  boats  the  necessary  ore  for  the  needs 
of  the  country. 

Another  important  item  that  we  took  up  at 
the  request  of  the  Council,  and  somewhat  at  the 
request  of  the  representatives  of  France,  was  to 
try  to  organize  in  some  way  so-called  regiments 
of  men  who  would  go  to  France  and  help  reha- 
bilitate their  railways  and  their  motive  power  and 
rolling  stock,  and  in  that  way  help  them  to  go 
on  with  the  terrible  struggle  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  and  also  to  obtain  for  the  railways  or 
otherwise  certain  rails  and  other  materials  which 
they  need.  That  work  is  going  on  and  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made. 

Four  men  have  already  been  to  France,  and 
upon  arrival  there  will  make  a cable  report  as  to 
what  they  think  the  immediate  necessities  are 
so  that  we  can  work  on  the  matter  on  this  side. 
Some  of  these  regiments  have  already  been  com- 
pleted and  it  is  hoped  that  all  of  them  will  be 
completed  before  long  and  we  hope  that  they 
will  move  to  the  other  side  within  thirty  or 
sixty  days. 

This  committee,  through  its  subcommittee,  the 
Car  Service  Commission,  has  dealt  with  a very 
large  number  of  requests  for  immediate  move- 
ment of  this  commodity  or  that  commodity  to 
try  to  prevent  the  shutting  down  of  a public 
utility  plant  or  of  some  manufacturing  plant. 

We  have  also  perfected,  in  connection  with  the 
proper  officers  of  the  Army,  a complete  scheme 
of  co-operation  for  the  movement  of  troops  and 
supplies  of  every  description.  That  has  been 
quite  a large  piece  of  work.  The  clerical  and 
paper  part  of  the  work  has  been  very  large,  and 
that  has  been  done  by  the  Committee  on  Freight 
Tariffs  and  Passenger  Tariffs.  We  have  had 
several  meetings  with  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  with  representa- 
tives of  Mr.  Balfour’s  party  about  the  movement 
of  food  supplies,  and  we  are  told  that  the  result 
has  been  satisfactory  to  those  gentlemen,  and 
that  the  various  food  supplies  have  been  moving 
from  inland  points  to  the  coast. 

I have  given  you  these  items  to  show  some  of 
the  things  that  we  have  been  trying  .to  do. 

We  have  had  meetings  with  a great  many  com- 
mittees to  discuss  the  general  situation  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  We  had  a most  inter- 
esting meeting  with  commissions  of  the  various 
states,  those  of  them  that  were  here  in  response 
to  various  requests  from  the  Federal  Adminis- 
tration. We  have  had  a very  frank  talk  with 
them  and  they  with  us,  about  the  great  need  of 


co-operation  by  this  Committee,  and  of  avoid- 
ing conflict  between  state  and  National  author- 
ity. We  thought  that  did  good. 

We  have  also  been  called  upon  by  representa- 
tives of  the  House  committees  and  Senate  com- 
mittees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce* 
we  have  been  called  upon  two  or  three  times  to 
go  down  there  and  explain  what  we  are  trying 
to  do. 

Our  Car  Service  Commission  is  really  one  of 
the  most  important  committees  that  we  have;  im- 
portant to  us,  important  to  the  country  and  im- 
portant to  what  you  represent.  They  work  very 
continuously  here,  and  they  have  their  inspectors 
going  out  over  the  country.  They  have  created, 
as  I say,  these  23  sub-organizations,  and  no  doubt 
will  create  more  as  the  necessities  arise.  They 
make  us  a weekly  report  and  I have  the  report 
here,  dated  May  19,  which  takes  in  twelve  pages 
of  closely  written  matter,  and  covers  23  different 
subjects.  I will  just  comment  on  one  or  two,  as 
indicating  what  they  have  been  trying  to  do. 

They  commented  at  their  first  meeting  on  pro- 
viding permanent  machinery  for  action  in  all  of 
the  twenty-three  different  railroad  centers  where 
local  committees  were  formed.  As  I say,  that 
is  of  vast  importance  to  you,  gentlemen,  because 
it  gives  you  and  the  railroads  a meeting  point 
where  I hope  everything  will  be  talked  out  in 
the  utmost  frankness  and  with  the  greatest  spirit 
of  co-operation. 

Then  they  check  up  and  report  the  bad  order 
situation,  that  is,  the  number  of  bad  order  freight 
cars,  and  give  to  our  main  committee  the  figures 
on  that.  If  we  think  there  is  any  undue  amount 
of  bad  order  cars  on  any  given  road  we  ask  them 
to  make  renewed  efforts  to  bring  the  cars  up  to 
standard.  They  have  done  a great  deal,  as  I say, 
in  regard  to  completing  orders  of  the  Allies  for 
food  supplies.  Here  are  two  pages  giving  in 
detail  the  food  supplies  that  have  been  hauled 
from  interior  points  to  coast  cities.  Then,  un- 
der the  pledge  given  by  the  railroads  that  they 
would  obey  the  orders  of  this  committee  they 
have  begun  to  give  definite  orders  to  different 
railroads  for  the  actual  movement  of  empty  cars 
from  one  section  to  another.  For  instance,  the 
Boston  & Maine  was  asked  to  forward  two  thou- 
sand empty  cars  west,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
a day.  They  check  that  up  to  see  that  the  order 
is  obeyed.  The  North  Western  was  asked  to  for- 
ward three  hundred  box  cars  to  the  L.  & N.  and 
two  hundred  to  the  Southern.  The  Nickel  Plate 
was  asked  to  deliver  five  hundred  empty  box 
cars  to  the  Clover  Leaf.  The  Southern  Railway 
was  asked  to  forward  seventeen  hundred  box 
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cars,  twelve  hundred  to  the  Mobile  & Ohio,  and 
the  balance  to  the  other  roads.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Line  was  asked  to  forward  five  thousand 
empty  box  cars,  and  the  C.  H.  & D.  was  asked 
to  deliver  three  hundred  empty  box  cars.  The 
New  York  Central  Lines  were  asked  to  forward 
excess  box  cars  west.  As  far  as  we  know  the 
railroads  are  responding  to  these  orders  to  the 
best  of  their  physical  ability.  There  has  been  no 
evidence  of  a desire  to  evade  the  orders  of  the 
committee  up  to  the  present  time. 

Then  a large  part  of  the  time  of  this  car  service 
commission  has  been  taken  up  with  many  hun- 
dreds of  communications  about  the  details  of 
open  top  cars,  which,  on  account  of  the  food  situ- 
ation and  the  situation  around  the  manufacturing 
plants,  and  some  questions  about  sand  and 
gravel,  is  a very  difficult  question.  Each  ques- 
tion, as  it  comes  up,  has  to  be  handled  accord- 
ing to  the  best  judgment  and  discretion  possible 
for  the  Car  Service  Commission  to  exercise,  and 
possible  for  our  committee  to  exercise  when  the 
Car  Service  Commission  comes  to  us  for  further 
advice. 

The  movement  of  open  top  cars  has  been 
checked  very  carefully,  and  the  Committee  thinks 
that  the  orders  to  get  the  open  top  cars  back  to 
the  coal  producing  roads  is,  in  the  main,  being 
observed  very  generally. 

The  fuel  situation,  I am  frank  to  say,  is  one 
that  gives  our  committee  the  most  concern  at 
the  present  time.  We  hope  it  will  be  worked  out 
without  having  to  give  more  drastic  orders  in 
regard  to  the  movement  of  open  top  cars  en- 
tirely in  the  fuel  business.  The  gentlemen  in- 
terested in  the  movement  of  fuel  and  ore  are 
very  insistent  that  all  open  top  cars  be  put  into 
that  business  regardless  of  other  necessities. 
That,  of  course,  would  be  a very  drastic  situation. 
But  if  the  country  cannot  get  its  fuel  without 
such  an  order  it  is  conceivable  that  it  might  have 
to  be  given.  However,  that  can,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  avoided  by  the  closest  kind  of  co-oper- 
ation between  the  coal  miner,  the  coal  mine 
owner,  the  Lake  carriers,  the  railroads  and  the 
coal  users. 

Another  thing  to  which  we  have  paid  a great 
deal  of  attention  has  been  the  intensive  loading 
of  cars.  You,  gentlemen  and  your  associates  have 
been  and  can  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  this 
matter.  We  have  a large  number  of  examples 
here,  several  pages,  showing  that  a given  amount 
of  business  has  been  moved  this  year  with  a 
lesser  number  of  cars  than  if  the  minimum  weight 
used  a year  ago  had  been  prevalent. 


That  states  in  a general  way  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  car  service  commission. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know,  as  having  a 
bearing  on  the  total  industrial  business  in  the 
United  States,  the  figures  that  we  have  tabulated 
as  to  new  equipment  placed  in  service  since  No- 
vember 1,  1916,  and  equipment  under  order  on 
April  1,  1917.  Since  November  1,  1916  44,063 
freight  cars  have  been  placed  in  service.  There 
are  now  on  order  104,917  cars  which  presumably 
should  be  delivered  prior  to  January  1,  making 
the  total  addition  since  November  1,  148,980  cars, 
with  an  average  capacity  of  something  over 
fifty  tons.  The  open  top  cars  have  an  average 
capacity  of  something  over  53  tons.  There  were 
989  locomotives  placed  in  service  since  Novem- 
ber 1,  and  there  are  2,209  on  order,  making  a total 
of  3,198  that  should  be  introduced  into  service 
by  the  railroads  prior  to  January  1,  although  some 
of  the  locomotives  may  not  be  delivered  until 
after  the  first  of  January,  owing  to  the  crowded 
condition  of  locomotive  shops  and  to  foreign 
orders.  These  locomotives  have  an  average  trac- 
tive power  of  54,000  pounds  which,  as  you  know, 
is  above  the  present  average  for  the  United 
States.  That  is,  all  of  the  new  locomotives  are 
of  a heavy  type. 

We  have  in  this  country,  in  round  figures,  two 
and  a half  million  cars.  Our  report  of  May  1 
shows  a shortage  of  about  150,000  cars,  or  a 
little  over  a half  of  one  per  cent.  Now,  with  the 
earnest  co-operation  of  everyone  in  the  railway 
service  and  the  earnest  co-operation  of  everyone 
in  industrial  life,  everyone  using  a car,  that  short- 
age might  be  entirely  eliminated,  as  it  is  not  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  total  cars.  But  it  is 
only  fair  to  point  out  to  you  and  to  ask  you  to 
point  out  to  your  commissions  and  associates, 
that,  do  the  best  we  can,  the  railroad  system  of 
the  United  States  is  trying  to  serve  a hundred 
million  people,  there  is  a high  tide  of  business 
activity,  coupled  with  the  demands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  Allies,  which  creates  a con- 
dition that  is  serious  and  which  may  result  in 
the  necessity  of  having  the  non-essentials  used 
by  the  people  give  way  to  the  essentials.  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  obviously  going  to  be  better  for 
this  country  to  move  food,  fuel  and  raw  materials 
than  to  move  luxuries.  For  that  reason  we  have 
directed  the  attention  of  the  group  chairmen,  and 
have  given  a great  deal  of  attention  ourselves  to 
a study  of  the  passenger  train  schedules  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  theory  that  in  this  crisis, 
which,  as  I say,  I think  is  more  serious  than  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  a whole  realize, 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  amount, 
and  possibly  somewhat  the  character  of  train 
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service,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  for 
the  railroads,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing to  save  man  power,  engine  power  and  fuel 
power,  and  devote  that  conserved  power  to  the 
essentials,  the  moving  of  food,  fuel  and  raw 
material.  As  an  incident  to  the  passenger  train 
situation  that  has  been  created  a subcommittee 
on  express  transportation,  with  representatives 
of  the  American,  the  Wells  Fargo  and  the  South- 
ern Express  Company,  and  that  committee  will 
work  closely  with  our  car  service  commission 
and  with  our  committee  in  trying  to  get  the  most 
out  of  every  passenger  train  movement. 

Of  course  we  hope,  and  you  hope,  that  by  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  existing  plants  we  will 
be  able  to  serve  all.  But  it  may  be  that  we  can- 
not do  it,  and  if  we  cannot  do  it,  why,  then,  we 
have  all  got  to  do  the  best  we  can,  and,  as  I say, 
take  the  essentials  first  and  not  cry  about  the 
failure  to  move  non-essentials. 

Now,  I have  told  you  something  about  organ- 
ization and  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  the 
question  now  is  how  can  you  help.  I know  you 
want  to  help.  You  are  all  business  men.  You 
represent  very  important  communities  and  your 
lines  of  communication  cover  the  whole  United 
States.  If  you  can  take  the  story  of  our  efforts, 
of  our  organization  and  our  desire's  and  hopes 
and  ambitions  back  to  your  respective  commun- 
ities, you  will  help  arouse  the  public  to  the  diffi- 
culty that  confronts  the  nation  and  impress  upon 
them  that  high  speed  in  all  kinds  of  preparation 
is  absolutely  necessary.  You  can  help  make 
everyone  understand  that  each  man,  woman  and 
child  must  do  his  maximum  work  if  we  are  to 
win  this  war.  You  can  help  the  railroad  officers 
and  their  employes  to  try  and  obtain  100  per  cent 
efficiency  of  the  railroad  so  as  to  make  the  rail- 
roads more  effective  than  ever  before,  so  as  to 
help  out  our  Allies  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 
You  can  show  that  the  misuse  or  the  bad  use  of 
a railroad  car,  a freight  house  or  any  other  rail- 
road facility  at  this  time  is  a selfish  act  and  a 
non-patriotic  act  which  makes  it  harder  to  win 
the  war.  You  can,  with  us,  co-operate  with  the 
state  and  National  commissions  and  with*  the 
state  and  National  Governments,  and  with  mu- 
nicipal governments  to  remove  the  restrictive 
laws  that  decrease  efficiency;  that  is,  remove 
them  during  the  period  of  the  war,  so  that  we 
can  win  the  war  more  quickly.  You  can  work 
with  the  municipal  authorities  and  others  in  see- 
ing that  certain  kinds  of  public  work  which  are 
desirable  but  are  not  necessary,  are  postponed  if 
there  is  a pinch  in  the  total  transportation  capa- 
city of  the  country,  thus  devoting  more  man 
power,  more  car  power  and  more  railroad  power 


to  those  essentials  that  must  be  moved  if  we  are 
to  win  the  war. 

Then  you  can  do  what  was  suggested  to  a 
small  committee  of  you  that  met  with  us  some 
two  weeks  ago.  You  can  in  some  way  organize 
yourselves  as  the  railroads  have  and  create  a 
representative  committee  with  large  powers,  with 
powers  to  enforce  their  recommendations  and 
orders  upon  those  who  join  the  committee,  with 
the  full  power  and  intent  to  co-operate  in  every 
reasonable  way  with  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  and  with  this  so-called  Railroad  War 
Board.  In  order  to  do  this  no  doubt  you  have 
got  to  get  on  a platform  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  railroads,  a part  of  which  I will  read 
again,  to  remind  you  of  it.  The  railroads  state  : 

“To  this  end  they  hereby  agree  to  create  an 
organization  which  shall  have  general  authority 
to  formulate  in  detail  and  from  time  to  time  a 
policy  of  operation  of  all  or  any  of  the  railways, 
which  policy,  when  and  as  announced  by  such 
temporary  organization,  shall  be  accepted  and 
earnestly  made  effective  by  the  several  manage- 
ments of  the  individual  railroad  companies  here 
represented.” 

Your  problem  is  more  complicated  in  a way  be- 
cause you  have  diverse  interests,  but  you  can,  in 
my  judgment,  obtain  a very  large  measure  of  co- 
operation, and  I believe  you  will,  and  by  so  doing, 
you  will  help  the  country,  yourselves  and  the 
Allies,  to  put  an  end  to  this  desperate  condition. 

Up  to  the  present  time  our  committee  has 
had  very  fine  support  and  co-operation  from  all 
kinds  of  people,  including  many  in  this  room ; 
from  all  kinds  of  business  men.  But  this  co-oper- 
ation must  continue  and  increase  if  we  are  to 
accomplish  what  the  country  wants  and  what 
you  want  and  what  every  good  citizen  wants. 
There  has  got  to  be  patience,  courage,  and  no 
doubt  considerable  self-denial  and  the  giving  up 
of  many  things  that  we  have  been  accustomed  in 
the  wonderful  prosperity  of  this  country  during 
the  last  few  years. 

I haven’t  the  slightest  doubt,  myself,  but  that 
we  will  win  this  war,  but  we  will  win  it  sooner, 
and  we  will  end  that  awful  struggle  over  there  if 
everyone  will  at  once  realize  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  that  we  have  undertaken  and  will  mob- 
ilize and  co-ordinate  very  promptly  the  marvel- 
ous man-power,  money-power  and  the  business 
organization  and  manufacturing  industries  of  this 
wonderful  United  States,  and  apply  those  powers 
for  the  sole  and  only  purpose  of  supporting  the 
Allies  and  the  Government,  so  as  to  maintain  the 
highest  ideals  of  civilization. 
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That  is  what  the  American  Railway  Associ- 
ation is  trying  to  do,  acting  through  this  organ- 
zation,  which  I have  explained  to  you  as  well  as 
I could.  There  are  thousands  of  officers  and 
men  who  are  unselfishly  at  work  on  this  problem 
and  giving  the  very  best  that  is  in  them  to  its 
solution.  I believe  that  as  soon  as  the  country 
becomes  aroused  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situ- 
ation there  will  be  many  other  thousands  in  every 
walk  of  life  that  will  be  doing  the  same  thing. 
I believe  that  you  and  the  organization  you  rep- 
resent will  do  the  same  thing.  Very  likely  you 
have  done  it  already,  but  the  sooner  it  is  done  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  of  us,  and  the  sooner  will 
we  be  able  to  get  back  to  the  normal  basis  of 
carrying  on  the  affairs  of  this  nation,  which,  at 
the  end  of  this  dreadful  war,  will  be  the  dominant 
nation  of  the  world. 

I want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  giving  me 
an  opportunity  to  make  these  rather  crude  re- 
marks, and  also  to  thank  you  and  your  committee 
for  the  support  they  have  already  given  to  us  in 
our  work.  (Applause.) 

o 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Elliott’s  address,  a 
general  discussion  followed,  as  to  how  The  Na- 
tional Industrial  Traffic  League  might  best  be 
of  assistance  in  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent, 
the  available  transportation  facilities  of  the  coun- 
try. The  following  resolution  was  offered,  and 
on  motion  made  and  seconded,  was  adopted : 

RESOLVED,-  That  the  members  of  The 
National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  here  in 
special  session  convened,  heartily  endorse  the 
suggestion  that  the  League  take  appropri- 
ate action  to  co-operate  with  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  the  Committee  of 
the  railroads,  represented  by  Mr.  Howard 
Elliott,  and  all  other  properly  constituted 
bodies,  to  bring  about  transportation  ef- 
ficiency in  the  United  States. 

A motion  was  made  and  seconded,  that  the 
general  subject,  together  with  the  resolution 
above  quoted,  be  referred  to  the  League’s  Execu- 
tive Committee,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
Committee  meet  at  once,  to  devise  Ways  and 
Means  for  putting  into  operation  the  spirit  of 
the  resolution  first  adopted. 

Some  discusion  followed  as  to  the  advisability 
and  propriety  of  transferring  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  or  Assistant  Secretary,  from  Chicago 
to  Washington,  during  the  present  emergency, 
in  order  that  the  League  members  might  be  kept 
advised  with  respect  to  co-operative  efforts  be- 
tween the  League  membership  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  National  Defense  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association. 


On  motion  made  and  duly  seconded,  the  or- 
iginal motion  was  amended  to  provide : — 

First,  That  if  the  Executive  Committee 
deemed  it  wise  to  remove  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  to  Washington,  it  may 
do  so; 

Second,  That  if  the  original  motion  pre- 
vails, the  Executive  Committee  should  go 
into  immediate  session,  and  endeavor  to 
present  some  definite  report  to  the  League 
membership  at  3 o’clock  p.  m.  of  the  same 
afternoon. 

The  original  motion,  to  refer  to  the  Executive 
Committee  the  entire  matter  with  the  amend- 
ments as  voted,  was  duly  carried.  • 

It  being  12:20  p.  m.,  adjournment  was  taken 
until  3 o’clock  p.  m.  of  the  same  day. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  League  was  called 
to  order  promptly  at  3 o’clock  p.  m.,  by  the 
President. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Barlow,  was  called  upon  to  present  the 
report  of  that  Committee.  Mr.  Barlow  stated, 
that  the  Executive  Committee  understood  it  was 
the  desire  of  the  membership,  that  the  League  do 
everything  it  can  to  co-operate  with  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  The  Special  Committee  on 
National  Defense  of  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation, or  any  other  properly  constituted  body, 
in  working  out  greater  efficiency,  and  in  remov- 
ing obstacles  in  transportation  matters.  To  that 
end  the  Executive  Committee  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing, which  had  been  unanimously  adopted  by 
it : 

“In  view  of  the  present  National  crisis, 
The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  earnest 
and  efficient  co-operation  with  the  transpor- 
tation interests  of  the  country,  hereby  au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  President  to  appoint 
the  following  Central  and  Regional  Commit- 
tees for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  Secretary  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  be 
Ex-Officio  members  of  each  such  Commit- 
tee. 

“First:  A Central  Committee  comprised 

of  seven  members  of  the  League  who  shall 
have  general  supervision  and  control  of  this 
movement. 

“Second:  Regional  Committees  at  the 

twenty-three  points  at  which  the  railroads 
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have  appointed  Special  Committees,  and  at 
such  other  points  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
duties  of  these  Regional  Committees  shall 
be: 

“(a)  To  co-operate  with  the  Local  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association  Committees  in  ad- 
justing strictly  local  transportation  affairs; 

“(b)  To  report  any  lcoal  adjustment 
brought  about  by  provision  ‘a’  to  the  Central 
Committee ; 

“(c)  To  report  their  recommendations 
on  all  other  matters  to  the  Central  Commit- 
tee for  consideration  and  action.” 

A motion  to  adopt  this  resolution  was  made 
and  seconded. 

After  a general  discussion,  the  resolution  was 
amended  and  unanimously  adopted  to  read  as 
follows : 

“In  view  of  the  present  national  crisis, 
The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  earnest 
and  efficient  co-operation  with  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  the  Special  Committee 
on  National  Defense  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association  and  any  other  lawfully  au- 
thorized body,  hereby  authorizes  and  directs 
the  President  to  appoint  the  following  Cen- 
tral and  Regional  Committees  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  be  Ex-Officio  Members  of 
each  such  Committee. 


“First:  A Central  Committee  comprised 

of  seven  Members  of  the  League  who  shall 
have  general  supervision  and  control  of  this 
movement. 

“Second : Regional  Committees  at  the 

twenty-three  points  at  which  the  railroads 
have  appointed  Special  Committees,  and  at 
such  other  points  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
duties  of  these  Regional  Committees  shall 
be : 

“(a)  To  co-operate  with  the  Local  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association  Committee  in  ad- 
justing strictly  local  transportation  affairs: 

“(b)  To  report  any  local  adjustment 
brought  about  by  provision  ‘a’  to  the  Central 
Committee ; 

“(c)  To  report  their  recommendations  on 
all  other  matters  to  the  Central  Committee 
for  consideration  and  action.” 

With  respect  to  establishing  a temporary  of- 
fice in  Washington,  the  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  stated  that  the  Committee  de- 
sired further  time  that  the  matter  might  be  given 
more  careful  consideration. 

The  Chairman  reported  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Committee,  thru  the  Central  Com- 
mittee when  appointed,  to  keep  the  members  of 
the  League  thoroughly  advised  as  completely  as 
possbile  as  to  what  was  going  on. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting 
adjourned  at  4:15  p.  m. 
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